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HE following message to members 
from the Executive Board is from 
a letter read before the third general 
session of the New Haven conference. 


The letter will be 
quoted in full in the 
September Proceed- 
ings. 





We believe that 
during the past six 
months the members 
of the American Li- 
brary Association have 
responded more gen- 
erously to a call from 
their officers than they 
have ever done before. 
It seems fitting, there- 
fore, that we, the 
members of the Board, 
should in this public 
way voice our appre- 
ciation. 

From year to year 
you elect certain of 
your colleagues to 
serve on the Execu- 
tive Board. You give 
them responsibility for 
administering the af- 
fairs of the Associa- 
tion. Thisinvolves 
preparation of annual 
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budgets. When the Board met on Janu- 
ary 1, it faced—as most other boards 
have faced in 1931—a difficult financial 
situation. The prospective income for 


this year was several 
thousand dollars less 
than was received in 
1930. The budgets af- 
fected were primarily 
those of the so-called 
special activities. 
Three alternatives 
were open to the 
Board: (1) It could 
eliminate one of the 
major departments; 
(2) It could dras- 
tically reduce appro- 
priations for several 
of them; or (3) It 
could attempt to raise 
the necessary funds. 
What the Executive 
Board did was to 
adopt a combination 
of 2 and 3. That is, 
it reduced budgets to 
the lowest workable 
minimum, and asked 
other members of the 
Association to join 
with Board members 
in attempting to raise 
the amount needed to 
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balance the budget. 

Since 1926 the Association has been 
endeavoring, through quiet solicitation, 
to raise in annual memberships an 
amount equal to the income from a mil- 
lion dollar endowment, namely, $50,000, 
in order to qualify for another million 
dollar endowment. According to this 
plan a membership fee of $100 is 
counted as $2,000 on a capitalized basis, 
because $100 is the interest on $2,000 
at 5 per cent. 

At the end of December, 1930, the 
capitalized value of dues from new 
members was approximately $550,000. 
The balance to be raised was $450,000, 
or in terms of annual income, $22,500. 

Thus there was a double reason for 
attempting an intensive effort to raise 
funds: first, the need for more money 
in order to avoid discontinuing essential 


services in 1931; second, the need to 
qualify for another million dollar en- 
dowment, and thereby avoid the recur- 
rence of a similar situation in 1932. 

The Executive Board made its appeal 
to you. Your response was immediate, 
sustained, and almost unbelievably gen- 
erous.... 

You, and many members who are not 
here at the conference, have given from 
your own resources in a difficult year. 
You have done what is probably even 
more difficult—you have induced others 
to give. Your time, your efforts, and 
your ability have been used for the bene- 
fit of your Association with significant 
results. 

We hope you will accept from us, 
your colleagues and fellow. members, 
who happen also to be members of the 
Executive Board, this brief expression 
of our gratitude. 


T IS said that President Hoover designed the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy when he visited his summer camp on the 
Rapidan and learned that some of his adult neighbors could not read 
and write. His impulse toward uplift was a worthy one, and did him 
credit, and it is nd purpose of ours to belittle it—but we cannot help 
hoping that some time this great executive will become equally in- 
terested in those of his neighbors who can read and write, yet still re- 


main ignorant. 


Literacy simply puts into a man’s hand a small amount of in- 


tellectual currency. 


It is legal tender in the commerce of ideas. 


But it requires something more than literacy to insure his expending 


his currency for sound goods. 


—Cuwartes Eppy Orcutt in the San Diego Union. 











Raising Salaries 
By J. R. McGaucuy 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


NTIL some five or six years ago 
my field of major interest and 
work was that of school finance. I have 
made twenty or thirty surveys of city 
school systems along the lines of finan- 
cial problems, and I have been very 
greatly interested in the problems in- 
volved in salaries for ten or twelve 
years. Of course, it has all been in the 
field of teachers’ salaries, but I shall try 
to transfer or translate some of my 
theories about the payment of teachers 
to what seems to be a sound application 
to your own set of problems. 

I might say in the very beginning that 
I did not choose the title of my address, 
“Raising Salaries.” I have refused re- 
peatedly to address teachers on how to 
raise their salaries, insisting that the 
only sound point of attack is to make a 
careful, scientific study of the whole 
local situation, the city with which you 
are concerned, and then determine 
whether the salaries should be raised or 
lowered. If there is a group of people, 
however, who need raises in salaries, I 
am convinced it is librarians. 

This subject of salaries should be 
handled from three or four points of 
view. I want first of all to go back to 
the very fundamental consideration of 
the bases that ought to determine what 
salaries should be. I think I would pro- 
pose to you, in discussing sound bases, 
that if there were some objective way 
of measuring how well you do your 
work as a librarian, that should be the 





Abrid t of an address given before the meeting 
of the Publicity Round Table at Yale University, 
New Haven, June 25, 1931. 
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basis of the salary you should receive. 
But that is a totally impossible thing. 
In the first place, I suppose no two of 
you agree on just what your job is; that 
is, just what should be the outcome of 
your individual work as librarians. If 
you do not know the exact objective, the 
outcome of your work, how in the world 
are you going to measure how well you 
produce this unknown thing? 

I have reached the conclusion in your 
case, as in the case of teachers, that we 
will have to use some kind of index of 
how well you do your work, not a direct 
measure. I would propose that the two 
indexes for librarians, as for teachers, 
almost certainly must be the number of 
years’ experience in the work, and the 
amount of, and kind of, training you 
have had. 

I think I should say that in the case 
of experience there is probably a law of 
diminishing returns. It is likely that the 
person who has been a librarian for 
twenty-five years will not, just because 
of that, be a better librarian than one 
who has been one only twenty years, but 
undoubtedly the person with four years’ 
experience is entitled to more pay, by 
and large, than the person with two. I 
am not sure where the law of diminish- 
ing returns comes in, but it stands to 
reason we should not expect an incre- 
ment each year with each year of expe- 
rience on to the end of life. Possibly 
the basis of opinion of competent people 
in your own group would be that, so far 
as experience is concerned, a maximum 
salary would be reached at the end of 
ten, twelve, or fifteen years. In the 
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matter of training, undoubtedly there is 
a law of diminishing returns. 


Should Men and Women 
Have Equal Pay? 

We have got along so far and nobody 
has gotten angry! The trouble begins 
right here, and that is whether there 
ought to be a differential in salary on 
the basis of sex. Should men be paid 
more than women, or equal? There is 
no sound professional reason, of which 
I know, for making any distinction be- 
tween men and women librarians or 
teachers, but there is one incontroverti- 
ble fact—that with our civilization or- 
ganized as it is and our system of eco- 
nomics—there is a greater demand for 
the services of an able young man than 
for the services of an equally able young 
woman. So long as this is true, I think 
that our profession or yours will suffer 
if we pass state laws making it man- 
datory to pay men and women alike. 
This, however, is one of the debatable 
questions, and do not think I am speak- 
ing for the majority of those who have 
worked in the field of salaries. I am 
in the minority, but I am thoroughly 
convinced of the soundness of my 
theory. 

A thing which may get in the council 
of your groups as you discuss adequate 
salaries is the proposal to make differen- 
tials in salaries between two individuals 
or groups on the basis of the number of 
dependents they have. That is practi- 
cally an attempt to get around the work- 
ings of equal pay. It seems a reasonable 
thing, but it will defeat absolutely the 
very purpose for which it is put in. 

There is a still bigger problem, and 
that is: At what level should salaries 
for your group be established? What 
shall determine whether your average 


salary should be $1,000 or $5,000 in a 
given type of position in libraries? 

That is a very important and difficult 
problem. It has been proposed by some 
in your profession, as in mine, that the 
matter of the amount of investment 
made in training ought to be recognized 
some way, that if you have spent on 
your education two years of heavy cost 
beyond college graduation, that might 
or might not entitle you to more pay 
than if you spent only one year, or none 
at all. I have provided for making a 
difference in salaries for a difference in 
training. I think it would be unsound 
to make it on the basis of the investment 
in your training. 

A “Hobo” Philosophy 

Another proposal is, particularly in 
our own profession, that teachers must 
be paid a living wage. Here are the 
facts, to me, about the living wage busi- 
ness. That is just plain hobo philosophy. 
The world does not owe us a living un- 
less we can go out and meet competition 
and wrest a living ourselves from the 
competition with which we live. In 
other words, it means this: If you are 
foolish enough to induct into your pro- 
fession, or if hundreds of you, or thou- 
sands of you, are foolish enough to enter 
your profession and create a great over- 
supply of trained librarians, there is only 
one thing that can happen and that is, 
salaries must go down. If there are 
four or five people waiting for each job, 
the world does not owe each of those 
four or five people a living wage. They 
should have had more sense in the mat- 
ter of the thing for which they have 
prepared, and those in the profession 
should give sound, scientific information 
that would prevent that most ghastly 
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tragedy that comes where you have great 
numbers waiting for positions. 


Salary Schedules Proposed 


One absolutely sound proposal, how- 
ever, is that salaries be paid according 
to a salary schedule. I am very sure 
that the gain in morale of having a more 
or less automatic system of scheduling 
salaries will a good deal more than bal- 
ance injustice done to the occasional in- 
dividual. I know any machine-like 
schedule will do occasional injustice, but 
the greatest good to the greatest number 
justifies a definite, automatic schedule 
for librarians just as for teachers. 

There are some embarrassing things 
in that field. Little as I know about 
your profession, I have discovered this. 
There must be a very careful definition 
of positions, because necessarily your 
salary schedules must be set up in terms 
of the various library positions, and that 
means a standardization of your term- 
inology and of your definition of posi- 
tion. You cannot have sound salary 
schedules until the name of a position 
in one town is a proper name for exactly 
the same position in another town. The 
outstanding guarantees that you in your 
profession will get from a practice of 
salary scheduling are: First, it will 
attract to your profession capable peo- 
ple; and, second, a good schedule will 
be an incentive to an individual’s pro- 
fessional growth in service. It is easy 
to build schedules that will do both of 
those things. 

Retirement System Essential 

Another characteristic of any sound 
plan to finance a profession such as 
yours and mine requires that there be 
a retirement system. A sound system 
ought to be based on large units. For 
ten of you to attempt to get together and 
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establish your own retirement system 
would not work at all, but a thousand, 
or better, a million, people can have a 
perfectly sound one in which you can 
figure to the gnat’s eye winker what it 
will cost each succeeding year, because 
in the big groups the laws of chance do 
work. Also, each of you ought to be 
forced to pay into such a system a small 
percentage of each of your salary checks, 
That has a very distinct advantage, 
partly psychological and partly eco- 
nomic. People will always take a free 
pension system into consideration, and 
say you are entitled to a lower salary 
because of it, but if you are paying at 
least your half, you avoid a lot of dis- 
advantages of pensions in general. A 
retirement system should be compulsory, 
not voluntary, after the system is in 
operation. For the benefit of older 
members of the profession, it is gen- 
erally agreed that those in the service 
may use their option about joining when 
the system is first put into effect. 


The Way to Raise Salaries 


As to methods of raising salaries, I 
think I will tell you in a little detail our 
experience in New York City. We had 
a very public-spirited man, Robert E. 
Simon, who was convinced as long as 
teachers were underpaid that we could 
not hope to make much progress in pub- 
lic education. So, this independent per- 
son, who was not a teacher or a member 
of the board of education, organized an 
independent citizens’ committee of about 
a hundred members, all of them not 
directly related to the teaching group 
nor to the board of education nor to 
the city hall group. These people then 
proceeded to get supposedly competent 
experts to make a totally impersonal 
survey of the whole set of facts that had 
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bearing upon teachers’ salaries in New 
York City. Their findings had tre- 
mendous weight and were accepted by 
all groups as sound, safe, and sane. 

I think that is the ideal way of in- 
creasing salaries. New York did it that 
way; Pittsburgh did it that way. 

You are about the worst-paid profes- 
sion I have had any chance to find out 
about, and something should be done 
about it. My best advice is to attempt 
to do it through impartial groups, but 
to give the fullest and freest coopera- 
tion yourselves in making available the 
kinds of facts that are necessary. It is 
very important that you cooperate, but 
if the actual carrying of the load and 


the responsibility can be done with in- 
dependent groups, I am sure you will 
arrive at a good deal sounder solution 
and a good deal more speedy one. 





As the result of discussion following 
Dr. McGaughy’s address, a motion was 
passed by the Publicity Round Table to 
the effect that the American Library 
Association be asked to authorize its 
Salaries Committee to correlate all the 
facts which have been assembled by the 
various state library associations regard- 
ing salaries. The correlation of such 
facts would lead to the betterment of 
the national situation, which in turn 
would effect the local situation. 


The “Bulletin” Down Through the Ages 


AVE you a new name for the 

A. L. A. periodical? The San 
Diego Teachers Bulletin has the follow- 
ing comments to make on bulletins as 
news mediums : 

“Of the three modern literary forms: 
the questionnaire, requisition, and bulle- 
tin, the last named is not modern in its 
origin, but antedates such forms as the 
sonnet or heroic epic. A brief résumé 
of its earlier uses will help in under- 
standing its modern reception. 

“2709 B. C. Sodom and Gomorrah 
are burned with fire and brimstone after 
bulletins warning citizens of the nature 
and date of its destruction had been 
posted for a year. Only one citizen 
escaped, and this was due to chance 
rather than to reading of the bulletins. 

“1452 B. C. Sampson pulls down 
temple on Philistines after first posting 
bulletins warning them of his intention. 


The ensuing loss of life indicates the 
bulletins were not read. 

“356 B.C. An ambitious young man 
set on fire, and destroyed, the magnifi- 
cent Temple of Diana at Ephesus for 
the sole purpose of making himself 
famous. This fame was short lived, 
however, for the king got out a bulletin 
announcing the crime and naming its 
perpetrator. Nothing more was ever 
heard of the young fellow. 

“1774 A. D. Before starting on his 
midnight ride, Paul Revere mimeo- 
graphed copies of a bulletin which would 
be distributed to every Middlesex vil- 
lage and farm. It is doubtful if any of 
these were read as none has been pre- 
served for posterity. Antiquarians would 
now pay $100,000 for a single copy of 
this bulletin, but not for treble this 
amount would they read it. 

“1801 marks the date of the loss of a 
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herd of sheep. Experts consider it un- 
likely that Bo-Peep would have re- 
trieved her sheep had she issued a bulle- 
tin, or having retrieved them, that their 
tails would yet be intact. 

“1917. Germans drop use of code 
messages and use open bulletins to com- 
municate with their spies abroad. This 
system was soon abandoned as it was 
found that the spies also failed to read 
them. 

“1930. The federal government printed 
this year 11,269,463 bulletins on various 
subjects which were read wholly or in 
part by 8,623 proof readers, 3,692 lino- 
type operators, all residing in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and by 8 miscellaneous per- 
sons residing elsewhere. 

“No research into the history, use, 
and probable fate of bulletins would be 
complete without passing on the unique 
experience of Washington with this 
mode of concealing information. 

“Washington once issued a bulletin 
asking the boys not to run at the Battle 
of Bull Run Creek, with the now well- 
known result. That night while crossing 
Bull Run Creek amid floating ice, plac- 
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ing one foot on a cross beam and the 
other on the bottom of the boat, he 
uttered this famous line which, after all, 
expresses about all that can be said 
about bulletins: “The world will neither 
note nor long remember what it reads 
in bulletins.’ ” 

For the above good and sufficient 
reasons, and because experience indi- 
cates that the fate of the A. L. A, 
Bulletin has been no different from that 
of its mistermed namesakes, the Pub- 
licity Committee suggests changing the 
A. L. A. periodical’s title. Any member 
of the Association who suggests a new 
one which is accepted by the Committee, 
as its recommendation to the Executive 
Board, will be awarded his choice of 
books costing not more than $10. An- 
nouncement of the award will be made at 
the 1931 midwinter meetings, Decem- 
ber 28-31. Names suitable for the type 
of improved publication outlined in the 
March and June Bulletins should be sub- 
mitted at once to the Editor, American 
Library Association Bulletin, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Library Extension Notes 


Governor Pinchot has signed the bill 
for state aid to Pennsylvania county 
libraries, according to word received by 
the Library Extension Board. The 
Florida act permitting county library 
establishment also received the Gover- 
nor’s signature. 


ae ee 
The new Michigan act permitting 
regional libraries to be set up was of 
special interest to the Library Extension 
Board and other extension workers. 


A plan for a joint study by librarians 
and political scientists of the public ad- 


ministration aspects of public library 
service has been approved by the Execu- 
tive Board of the A. L. A. at the request 
of the Library Extension Board. 





Clarence B. Lester was reappointed to 
the Library Extension Board at the Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting, June 27. In the 
reorganization from a Committee to a 
Board, a one-year term expiring in 1931, 
had fallen to his lot. The new appoint- 
ment is the first to be made for a five- 
year term. 


J. W. M. 











In the School Field 


A Report of the Education Committee 


HE Education Committee notes with 

special satisfaction that the Amer- 
ican Library Association has stressed 
in its publications during the past year 
material in the school field. This has 
been well-balanced in bringing needed 
help to both. the elementary and high 
school divisions. 


Lucile F. Fargo’s Program for ele- 
mentary school library service, together 
with Nora Beust’s Graded list of books 
for children, will prove valuable in the 
elementary field. A series of Graded 
reading lists, printed as bookmarks, has 
just been issued, and the Teacher-libra- 
rian’s handbook, prepared under the 
chairmanship of Annie Spencer Cutter, 
is another 1931 publication. Meta 
Schmidt, under the direction of an 
A. L. A. committee, with Frances Kelly, 
chairman, compiled Five hundred books 
for the senior high school library. Illus- 
trated editions of high school classics 
was compiled and revised by Edwin M. 
Fitzroy, and Guides to reading for 
young people was compiled by Zaidee 
Brown. Recreational Reading for Young 
People, an annotated list of 500 books 
for young people of high school age, 
was also published during the year. The 
School library yearbook, no. 4, reviewed 
by Eleanor M. Witmer in this Bulletin, 
is also now available. 


A. L. A.-N. E. A. Committee 


As has been reported, the Education 
Committee was invited by the National 
Education Association to appoint a com- 
mittee to serve jointly with an N. E. A. 
group to consider school library prob- 


lems. The personnel of the joint com- 
mittee, in addition to the Chairman of 
the Education Committee is, for the 
National Education Association : Marion 
Keyes and Edith Mae Hodgkins, Los 
Angeles ; and for the American Library 
Association: Eleanor M. Witmer, New 
York; Lucile F. Fargo, Nashville; and 
Majorie H. Van Deusen, Los Angeles. 


It was decided to plan first for a 
school library program for the Los 
Angeles meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association this year. The pro- 
gram selected follows: 


Druzilla Mackey, director of immi- 
grant education, Fullerton, “An Un- 
printed Mexican Book.” 

Althea H. Warren, first assistant li- 
brarian, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
“Articulate Woman.” 


Benjamin H. Lehman, professor of 
English, University of California, 
Berkeley, “American Civilization in Re- 
cent American Literature.” 

A conference was held with the Class- 
room Teachers’ Association concerning 
a speaker on their program to talk on 
books. 

The value of the joint committee is 
so apparent that it should become a 
standing committee to consider mutual 
school library problems, to prepare a 
library program for the N. E. A. an- 
nual meeting, and to suggest speakers 
on timely library and book topics at the 
meeting of superintendents, together 
with an A. L. A. exhibit of school 
library publications and expert advisory 
service. 
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Another outcome is that the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, is offering in its summer ses- 
sion and at the time of the N. E. A. 
meeting, a course for elementary teach- 
ers on books in the modern school, 
illustrated with many specific titles 
showing the integration of wide reading 
interests in the classroom. Special con- 
sideration is being given to books for 
the slow child, as well as enriched read- 
ing for the superior child. 


During the year Nelle A. Olson, of 
the Winnetka schools, and regional di- 
rector of the Education Committee, 
carefully revised our outlines of infor- 
mation on school libraries for the School 
library yearbook. 


Marion Horton, chairman of the Ad- 
ministration and Reference Sub-Com- 
mittee, continues cooperation with Isabel 
L. Towner in listing new courses of 
study in the Education Index. In the 
coming year it is the plan of the group 
to prepare a number of vigorous articles 
which will show the work of representa- 
tive teachers’ reference libraries. 


A score card for teachers’ college li- 
braries has been submitted by Lulu Ruth 
Reed, State Teachers College, North 
Dakota, and an Outline of a course of 
study in children’s literature for teach- 
ers colleges, has been prepared by Faith 
E. Smith, Los Angeles Library School, 
which it is expected will be utilized by 
the California State Board of Educa- 
tion. Mary C. Richardson, State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York, as 
chairman of the Teachers College Sub- 
Committee, has in preparation a pam- 
phlet on standards for teachers’ colleges. 


Up to this time special efforts in the 
school library field have been directed 
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toward standards in book selection, ade- 
quate professional training of school 
librarians, organization and administra- 
tion of school libraries, and teaching 
students the use and appreciation of 
books. 

A number of factors indicate the next 
step may well be carefully considered 
plans to enlist the teachers in furthering 
the intelligent enjoyment and use of 
books. There is a growing awareness of 
the important contribution the teacher 
makes toward the school library as rap- 
idly as she sees the stimulus it can bring 
to her classes. 

The present day educational program 
emphasizes the socialized curriculum 
and individual work of the student. It 
is a plan in which the library’s contribu- 
tion fits as an essential part. When we 
consider the vast number of children to 
be directed in their use of books in rela- 
tion to the limited number of school 
librarians, it is apparent that teachers 
are needed to help with this task. One 
librarian in a school with twenty teachers 
working together on a unified plan of 
using the library can accomplish won- 
ders for all concerned—the teacher, the 
children, and the library. 

E. V. Hollis, of the State Teachers 
College, Moorehead, Kentucky, in an 
article entitled “The Library in the Ele- 
mentary School,” N. EF. A. Journal, 
June, 1931, writes: “We are not likely 
to have or use libraries in our ele- 
mentary schools, generally, until we edu- 
cate a group of teachers prepared to use 
them. I may seem to be discouraging 
the library movement in elementary 
schools by insisting it can grow no faster 
than the teacher ; yet the conviction is so 
strong that I believe this is the strategic 
point of attack on the library problem. 
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If, at the beginning of next school year, 
you could present every rural elementary 
school of the country with an adequate 
library and at the end of the year check 
on its use, abuse, and disappearance, you 
would be convinced that the training and 
philosophy of the teacher is the key to 
the problem.” 

Plans for Next Year 

With this in mind the Education Com- 
mittee will gather material for the next 
School library yearbook on various ways 
to aid teachers in using books and li- 
brary tools with their students. Several 
phases will be considered, such as the 
nature of courses in children’s literature 
and library procedure offered in teacher- 
training institutions, as well as oppor- 
tunities for teachers to observe model 
situations with children doing simple li- 
brary research. 

Another phase to be considered will 
be desirable methods of in-service edu- 
cation of teachers who wish to widen 
their knowledge of books and library 
technique to meet the modern demands 


of both elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

Finally there will be a consideration 
of the place scientific research has in 
aiding the school librarian in book selec- 
tion, reading interests of children, and 
varied abilities of the slow reader and 
non-reader. 

The establishment of advisory service 
for school libraries at the American 
Library Association Headquarters still 
remains to be done. It has been noted 
in annual reports of the Association year 
after year as a need of utmost impor- 
tance. At the same time public library 
work with children and with adolescents 
is also demanding attention. It may well 
be that combining the forces of school 
library and public library work with 
children and young people under one 
major department would bring united 
strength and would be a mutual benefit 
to all concerned in hastening the estab- 
lishment of advisory library service for 
children. 


JASMINE Britton, Chairman. 


Librarians Who Received Carnegie Grants 


Twelve librarians in the United States 
and Canada are to receive grants from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for graduate study during 1931-32: 
George C. Allez, Central State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; Her- 
bert B. Anstaett, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Alice 
R. Brooks, Drexel Institute School of 
Library Science, Philadelphia; Francis 
H. Henshaw, Public Library, Los An- 
geles; Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University ; Errett Weir McDiar- 
mid, Jr., Emory University Library 


School; Helen Martin, School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Gretta Smith, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Eunice Wead, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan; Mary Duncan Carter, McGill Uni- 
versity; Russell R. Munn, Fraser Val- 
ley Public Library Demonstration; and 
Freda F. Waldon, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of London. 

Candidates were selected by an Ad- 
visory Group on Library Fellowships 
which included Rudolph H. Gjelsness, 
Carl H. Milam, William S. Learned, 
Florence Overton, Adam Strohm, Mal- 
colm G. Wyer, and Joseph L. Wheeler. 











More About D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 


By Davip J. HAyYKIN, in charge Office for D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 


ROM letters received by the Office 

for D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 
it appears that, in some quarters at least, 
the scope of its work is not clearly un- 
derstood. A restatement of it is, there- 
fore, in order. 

Decimal Classification numbers are 
being assigned to books that are being 
cataloged by the Library of Congress. 
When the work was started it was 
thought that this could be done only for 
books in English, but, beginning Sep- 
tember, 1930, it was found possible to 
assign numbers to books in foreign lan- 
guages as well. From the very begin- 
ning most fiction in English and all city 
and telephone directories have been 
omitted, because it was thought that few, 
if any, libraries would make use of the 
class numbers. In any case, D. C. num- 
bers appear only on cards printed after 
April 1, 1930. No D. C. numbers can 
be provided for titles for which cards 
are being reprinted, since there are 
about one hundred thousand of them 
yearly. 


Interpretation of D. C. Tables 


Individual libraries have on occasion, 
in answer to the demands of expediency 
or library policy, arbitrarily assigned to 
numbers in the D. C. tables meanings 
which do not conform to the intent of 
the D. C. or are not in line with com- 
mon classification practice. The Office 
for D. C. Numbers could not, of course, 
justify a similar practice on its part and 
has consequently tried faithfully to keep 
to an interpretation of the classification 
consistent with the intent of the D. C. 
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tables and such a code for practical 
classification as Merrill’s Code for classi- 
fiers. This policy made it necessary to 
draw certain fairly clear-cut distinctions 
between related parts of the classifica- 
tion; e.g., the economic and technologic 
aspects of trade and industry (330 and 
600), between their broad economic and 
administrative aspects (330 and 650), 
etc. The assistance of the Editor of the 
D. C., Dorkas Fellows, and her staff, 
was sought in determining the meanings 
of numbers and in setting up criteria 
for the interpretation of the tables. 
Where the number used by an individual 
library in a specific instance differs from 
that found on the L. C. card, it should 
be borne in mind that, except in case 
of error, the number conforms to a 
reasoned classification policy. 


Inquiries 


It is to be expected that the presence 
side by side in the Library of Congress 
of the office of the Editor of the Deci- 
mal Classification and of the Office for 
D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards should 
make it difficult for librarians to differ- 
entiate between the two. The office of 
the Editor is concerned with developing 
the classification and all questions re- 
lating to editions of the D. C., expan- 
sions, changes, and the like, should be 
addressed to her. Questions on the work 
of assigning D. C. numbers to L. C. 
cards, the policy pursued, the reason for 
the use of specific numbers on L. C. 
cards, etc., should be addressed to the 
Office for D. C. Numbers on L. C. 
Cards (D. J. Haykin, in charge). 
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Expansions and Changes in the D. C. 


The following changes and additions 
to the Decimal classification, twelfth edi- 
tion, 1927, supplement those previously 
published. They are to appear in the 
next edition and their use by the Office 
for D. C. Numbers is authorized by the 
Editor. 

Form divisions 

If 01-09 have been printed in DC with meanings 
different from the usual form divisions and form di- 
visions also are needed, these may be provided by 
inserting an 0 in addition to present printed pro- 
vision; ¢.g., 942.005 Periodical on English history, 
352.0005 Periodical on local government. For 009 
under history numbers there will probably be no 
need in the usual meaning of form division 00 and 
for the present it is better not to plan to use it, in 
case a definite need should arise for its assignment. 


264.1 Books of hours in general. 


Use 264.02 for Catholic book of hours, 264.03 
Episcopal book of hours, etc. 


331.18 Industrial relations of capital and labor 
by industry. 
331.182-.1899 Divided like 620-699. 


For industries not included in 620-699 use 331.181 
divided like main classification. 

331.28 Wages divided by industry. 
331.282-.2899 Divided like 620-699. 

For industries not included in 620-699 use 331.281 
divided like main classification [and similarly else- 
where where note is now lacking). 

332.67 Placements, Investments. 
347 Law treatises. 

In edition 13 of the DC the phrase “American and 
English private law” will be omitted, making it op- 
tional with users whether the present limitation to 
American and English shall be retained and treatises 
on the topics covered by subdivisions of 347 as treated 
in the laws of other countries shall be classed accord- 
ing to first note under 349, or whether these treatises 
shall be included under 347, regardless of country. 


589.2411 Rhizoctonia. 
614.11 Births and birth rates. 


Divided geographically like 930-999, e.g., Birth rate 
in England 614.1142. 


614.78 Noise, public health. 
Changed from 614.8. 

621.86 Hoisting, conveying and transmitting 
apparatus. 

621.866 Transmitting apparatus. 
Pipes, piping, etc. 

630.2515 Agricultural meteorology. 


—_—_>——_ 


A Correction 

In the July Bulletin the Catalog Section was 
omitted from the list of those whose sustain- 
ing membership subscriptions completed the 
endowment effort at the A. L. A. conference. 
It was one of the first of the sections to 
respond in this way, and the omission is very 
much regretted. 





A Book “Under Death Sentence” 

Will members of the American Library As- 
sociation help in an effort to save the life of 
a book that deserves to live but is under death 
sentence ? 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife, Julian 
Hawthorne’s biography of his parents, has 
long been recognized as one of the important 
American biographies. The A. L. A. catalog, 
1926 records it as “o.p.,” with the comment: 
“This standard life by Hawthorne’s son is 
called by Richardson the best biography in 
America.” 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company have de- 
cided that there is no demand for this book 


that would warrant a reprinting, and that they 
will be obliged to melt the plates to relieve 
pressure upon their storage space. 


Is it not possible for librarians to avert 
this death sentence? If it can be made evident 
to the publisher that libraries which have for 
so long been unable to obtain the book would 
be glad to add it to their collections if made 
available, the practicability of a new edition 
would, I am sure, receive friendly considera- 
tion from the publishing house that for so 
many years has been identified with the name 
of Hawthorne in American literature. I urge 
that librarians write directly to Houghton 
Mifflin and Company in this endeavor. 


Heten E. Harnes. 





Certification Requirements 
Certification requirements for librarians 
have been compiled, by states, by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship. Twenty-three 
states and the District of Columbia now have 
some such requirements. 











From the A. L. A. Press 


LL A. L. A. titles mentioned in this 
section may be secured from A. 
L. A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
College and reference library yearbook, no. 3, 
$2.00. 

If a series of able articles on timely pro- 
fessional topics makes a “best seller,” the third 
College and reference library yearbook should 
go through several editions in a short time. 
Its general theme is “Progress and Standards.” 
It is to be regretted that the articles on univer- 
sities and land grant colleges failed of inclu- 
sion as these types are needed to complete the 
college and reference group. 

The list of college and reference librarians 
has been omitted this year, and there are no 
library plans. Edward A. Henry, however, 
has contributed an excellent article on “Some 
Fundamentals in Planning a Library Build- 
ing,” from his recent building experience. The 
bibliography of library plans which was in- 
tended to supplement the article might advan- 
tageously have been included even though it 
duplicated in part the bibliography to be pub- 
lished in the Snead and Company book. 

One of the vital problems perplexing all 
college librarians is that of students’ reading. 
The studies being conducted by Dr. Douglas 
Waples’ committee for the North Central 
Association are of immediate concern to the 
reference group. The report of progress is 
most valuable as it supplements the articles in 
the second Yearbook and in the Library Quar- 
terly. 

The “Bibliography of American College 
Library Administration” has been continued 
through February, 1931, and the university, 
college, and reference library statistical tables 
have been brought up-to-date. A policy has 
been inaugurated to exclude reports and sum- 
maries of information already published. Con- 
sequently, Ernest J. Reece’s summary of col- 
lege library news does not appear. 

The publication committee for this Year- 
book was almost identical with the one that 


planned the second number issued. It is to 
be congratulated upon its achievements, 

F. L. D. Goopricn, Chairman, 

College and Reference Section, 1930-3]. 


School library yearbook, no. 4, $2.50. 

The fourth School library yearbook is 
chiefly a compilation of the laws, standards, 
and rulings pertaining to school libraries 
adopted by the various states and regional edu- 
cational associations of the United States. The 
standards adopted by the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
are given in full. With them appear those 
from the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, and the National Catho- 
lic Education Association on which final action 
has yet to be taken. 

This Yearbook reflects the particularly fine 
progress being made in the South in the sum- 
mary of the American Library Association’s 
survey of training agencies in the South, the 
summary of Dr. Doak S. Campbell’s report on 
the status of high school libraries with respect 
to the new library standards adopted, and the 
standards for training in library science ac- 
cepted by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States at 
Atlanta in 1930. Progress in various sections 
of the country is reported by states. 

One wishes that the two bibliographies on 
school libraries which are included might 
either have been combined, or the second one 
left for inclusion with the more comprehen- 
sive bibliography for July, 1929-June, 1930, 
which will undoubtedly appear in the School 
library yearbook, no. 5. The second bibliog- 
raphy is the work of a class in school library 
administration at the University of Illinois 
Library School. It indexes an undefined list 
of periodicals from January to June, 1930. 
Mary Lytle’s list of references covers compre- 
hensively the materials published from July, 
1928 to June, 1929. 
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The state lists of school librarians who are 
members of the American Library Association 
and the personnel directory of the Education 
Committee and of the Membership Committee 
of the School Libraries Section help to make 
this Yearbook an invaluable handbook for all 
librarians. 

It is apparent that here is a book that every 
library in the country should own; one which 
should serve as a basis for future studies on 
the essentials of school library laws which 
will bring a high type of service under many 
varying conditions. 

ELEANOR M. Witmer, Chairman, 
School Libraries Section, 1930-31. 


Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook, no. 2, 
$1.25. 

The Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook of 
1930 fills a real need in presenting to library 
workers as a whole—as well as to catalogers 
and classifiers—papers of value which deal 
with the important and difficult problems which 
confront them daily. 


I was glad to see the inclusion of a greater 
number of interesting and meaty papers from 
other sources than the Los Angeles confer- 
ence, especially those given before the various 
regional groups. The proceedings of the Los 
Angeles conference seem to be in their logical 
place at the end instead of the beginning, and 
I strongly approve the directory arranged in 
one straight alphabet, instead of divided by 
States. 

Due to unavoidable delays, the Yearbook is 
late in coming out. This year the new edi- 
torial committee should remedy that fault. 

Mitprep M. Tucker, Chairman, 
Catalog Section, 1930-31. 


One hundred books chosen by prominent 
Americans, compiled by NatHan G. Goop- 
MAN. 100 copies, 80c; 500, $2.60; 1,000, 
$4.25; 5,000, $15.50. 

The new list of one hundred books is de- 
signed to meet the needs of many who are 
seeking a guide to enjoyable and satisfying 
reading. It makes no pretentions to the fact 
that the one hundred books included are the 
“best” books; they are distinguished books, 
varied in appeal, and well worth reading. This 
list was compiled with the cooperation of 
American men and women, listed in Who’s 


who, of recognized ability in their particular 
lines of work. If the list is well-rounded, it 
is because suggestions were made by engineers, 
business leaders, authors, artists, editors, gov- 
ernment officials, lawyers, scientists, clergy- 
men, physicians, bankers, social workers, and 
teachers. 

Several interesting features characterize the 
list. First of all, substitutions for deleted 
titles were made largely from American lit- 
erature and in many cases, particularly in the 
fields of poetry, history, and biography, from 
the work of contemporary writers. The new 
list is decidedly modern in tone. Strongly 
entrenched as are the great French, Russian, 
and Victorian novelists, they stand side by 
side with Lewis, Conrad, Hamsun, and Gals- 
worthy. Although the books are preponder- 
antly British and American, they touch with 
at least one title Germany, Russia, Scandi- 
navia, Spain, Italy, and the Orient. 

The books on history and biography are 
particularly up-to-date, more than half of the 
twenty-two titles having been issued in the last 
twelve to fifteen years. Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography, however, leads the entire list. 

NaTHAN G. GoopMAN, Compiler. 


Essentials in library administration. New edi- 
tion by Etnet F. McCo.t.toucn and Maup 
Van Buren. 65c. 

This volume is useful to librarians or trus- 
tees in its discussion of organization, regula- 
tions, and administration. 

French books for American libraries, by 
Cuaries Cestre. 65c. 

About 750 books are described, selected 
largely from those published since the World 
War. 

Handbook for teacher-librarians in elementary 
schools. 65c. 

Matters of management and daily routine, 
with which the teacher-librarian should be 
familiar, are touched upon. 

Index to children’s plays, by Apora L. Hyatt. 
$2.50. 

Some 2,200 plays are described, together 
with technical requirements for production. 
Reference books of 1930. 70c. 

Prepared by Isadore G. Mudge this, to- 
gether with Reference books of 1929 pub- 
lished last year, forms a continuing supple- 
ment to Guide to reference books, fifth edition. 
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Children’s Library Yearbook, No. 3 





Yearbooks 


Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook, No.2 $1.25 


More than a dozen pertinent discussions of library cataloging 
ranging from economies for small libraries, cataloging of serials, 
entries for serials, classification of law libraries, bibliographical ter- 
minology, the need for a more clearly defined subject approach to 
books, to the value of research in cataloging, and the uses of library 
catalogs as a research project. Also contains Catalog Section Pro- 
ceedings, 1930, and directory of Section members. 


Evaluates what a child's book should be from the point of view 
of author, illustrator, children’s librarian, and bookseller. Discusses 
the White House Conference and the reading program, library work 
with children in hospitals and museums, and new trends in children's 
reading from the viewpoint of librarian, parent, and specialist in 
child training. Two articles devoted to what the European book 


market has to offer in children’s books. Contains directory of chil- 
dren's librarians. 


College and Reference Library Yearbook, 


me 4 «4 6» « 


Three forward looking articles on progress, ideals, and standards 
in liberal arts college, teachers college, and reference libraries. Re- 
ports in some detail the cost survey of the University of California 
Library and studies made at the University of Denver to determine 
what college students know of their library and the type of instruc- 
tion required to enable them to rely on their own resources in 
preparing work commonly assigned. Continues Bibliography of 
American college library administration, notes many practical con- 
siderations in planning library buildings, and contains statistics of 
college and reference libraries. 


School Library Yearbook, No.4 .. . 


Brings together school library standards of all states and accredit- 
ing associations, school library laws, and all existing regulations 
regarding certification of school librarians. Reports surveys of library 
training agencies in the South and of high school libraries in the 
South. Continues the bibliography on school libraries. Contains 
directory of school librarians. 
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